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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


The Meeting for Ministers and Elders con- 
vened on Seventh-day, the 15th of the Ninth 
month, 1883, at 10 A. M., the attendance em- 
bracing Friends from other Yearly Meetings, 
and one from Kansas. 

In the early part of the meeting desires 
were expressed that we might realize the 
depth of the meaning of worshiping in spirit 
and truth, and let it have place with us dur- 
ing the transaction of the business of the 
coming week ; then, indeed, at the close, each 
one could say, “ It is good for me that I have 
been here.” A hope was felt that our expe- 
rience might be, that “One is our Master, 
even Christ, and all we are brethren.” An- 
other speaker said “ We must wait upon God 
to have our spiritual strength renewed,” and 
his mind was impressed with the conviction 
that with all we have to learn, the most im- 
portant lesson is, to keep still and know the 
mind of God concerning us. 

Another Friend remarked how precious it 
is to feel the incomes of the Heavenly Father’s 
love drawing all together and uniting all in 
that fellowship which is so encouraging to the 
children of God; all should unite in praises 
to Him and look more prayerfully to Him, 
then would there be an increase in this people, 
a flocking from the East and from the West. 
Thus growing up strong in the faith, each 


@® would make his calling and election sure. 
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Minutes of visiting Friends were now pro- 
duced and read, causing a feeling of thank- 
fulness that they had been led to come to us 
in gospel love. 

The spiritual relationship characterizing 
Christians everywhere, and existing in this 
body, should have weight, and although the 
idea has to some extent gained ground that 
the time for usefulness of the Elder has passed, 
it was the experience of the speaker that the 
relation of the Elder to the Minister was one 
of great strength and support; to him it was 
indispensable. The Society has looked upon 
ministers as superior to others in the organi- 
zation, and in his boyhood the impression on 
his mind was that those occupying the upper 
seats, so called, were nearer the kingdom of 
heaven than others; but this is an age of ad- 
vancement, we hold to-day that the spirit 
that dwells in the Elder, is the same that 
qualifies ministers for their mission. 

The reading of the Queries and Answers 
elicited various remarks on the duties of the 
Elders to the Ministers, of their responsibili- 
ties, of the rightly qualified minister, etc., 
and the meeting cl its first session. 

On Fifth-day morning Ministers and Elders 
met again for a short session, having but 
little business to transact. A feeling was ex- 
pressed that this people would yet arise and 
shine as formerly, but in order}that this end 
may be accomplished it is necessary we should 
come out of an undue regard for forms and 
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traditions, recognizing that these trammel | recognition of one sent out by that body last 
and hinder our progress, in so far as they are | year, to all bearing the name of Friend, was 


depended on, instead of the Inward Light, 
which alone can guide us aright. It may yet 
be so, that this will lead us to work in other 
directions than those we have been accus- 
tomed to; {wider fields of labor may be 
opened to our vision, and we should not falter 
nor fear to enter in, if but our guide goes 
before to direct our steps. 

At the meeting for worship held on First- 
day morning, after gathering into silence, a 
Friend arose with the text, “ Let the words 
of my mouth and the meditation of my heart 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord,” and said 
in illustration, a good man can rejoice in the 
testimony of a good conscience, having lived 
righteously, he may realize the promise of 
the Most High, “ When thy feet pass through 
the water, I will be near to support thee; I 
will make a way where there is no way.” 

It was said by another “ It is a mistake to 
think the Almighty did not constitute us 
with feelings of humanity. Jesus wept at 
the grave of Lazarus, his humanity differed 
in no respect from our own. The desire was 
expressed that he, with us, might bear in 
mind the words of Solomon, ‘ When thou ap- 

earest in the house of God, remember that 

e is in heaven and thou on earth,’ therefore 
let thy words be few, and that all might 
come home within themselves, to the grace of 
God which appeareth unto all, and which 
when allowed dominion in our hearts, will 
indeed make our bodies the temple of the 
living God. Then the New Jerusalem will 
have come down from God out of heaven.” 

A Friend recalled the testimony of Jesus 
to the woman of Samaria, that “the hour 
had come that neither in this mount, nor yet 
in Jerusalem should they worship the Father ; 
but those that worslfip him should do so in 
spirit and in truth, for he seeketh such to 
worship him.” He had faith in the power of 
God to create a new heart in every one of his 
rationa] creatures who desired it. That wasa 
memorable day in which Jesus was born into 
the world: the child, the son, the Prince of 
Peace, of the increase of whose government 
there should be no end. We are very apt to 
think, if we had lived in that favored time, 
we would have been willing to give up all 
our possessions, to follow Him in His jour- 
neyings; but are we willing now to follow 
the teachings of the Christ Spirit within us, 
which will lead out of darkness into Light? 

On Second-day morning a meeting of the 
Representative Committee was held. 

A leaflet entitled “A True Gospel Minis- 
try” was presented, and the propriety of 
issuing an address to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, of the other branch of Friends, in 


considered. Committees were appointed to 
take both subjects in charge and report toa 
future session. Near the time of gathering, 
the Yearly Meeting assembled to transact 
business. In the Women’s Meeting all the 
representatives were present except one. 

Minutes were read for Ann Packer, of 
Green Piain, Ohio, Rebecca Price, of Balti- 
more, Md.,Reuben Wilson, of Fishing Creek, 
Pa., Joseph M. Spencer, of West Branch, 
Pa., Isaac Wilson, of West Lake, Canada, 
and Samuel Tomlinson, of Short Creek, Ohio. 

Before entering on the business we were 
exhorted to walk in the Light that we might 
have fellowship one with another, and in 
this fellowship we will be preserved from tale- 
bearing and such like evils and will be en- 
gaged to mind the apostle’s injunction to 
“forsake not the assembling of ourselves 
together as the manner of someis,” for in 
so doing we suffer great loss. In silent 
waiting there is power, and the flowing of 
Divine love through the heart will make 
amends for difficulties experienced in gather- 
ing together; we will feel fed and sustained 
by Him, and prepared to live a life of right- 
eousness. Then we will have no time to pass 
away lightly, but living in the light of truth, 
will become not only professed children of 
God, but really so. If we bow in our youth, 
and bear the cross, we shall build up the 
walls of our Zion. Then, “instead of the 
fathers, shall be the sons, instead of the 
mothers, shall be the daughters.” The words 
of the Master, “love one another,” were feel- 
ingly alluded to, and desires expressed that 
we should all know His-voice and obey it, in 
little duties as well as great ones, and in His 
love we will be strengthened to perform our 
duties. 

One friend had known some, laboring under 
disadvantages and discouragements, to move 
away to escape confusion and avoid responsi- 
bilities and accountabilities, who had after- 
wards to acknowledge a yearning for religious 
fellowship, and the kindness and care of 
Friends. Notwithstanding we see many fail- 
ings, the conviction is, “that Joseph is yet 
alive,” and she was not discouraged, for she 
believed in the mercy and goodness of God. 

The meeting was brought into a feeling of 
near sympathy with those of our members 
who are deprived of the privilege of mingling 
with us, and under covering of this feeling, a 
committee was appointed to prepare an ad- 
dress to be issued to them, conveying a sense 
of our desire that they too might be made par- 
takers in a degree of the good things spread 
out before us. 


A brother visiting us, was led to encourage #* 
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the mothers to greater faithfulness with the 
dear children, and not to become too much 
discouraged if they do not as yet see the fruit 
of their labors. 

Valuable epistles from all our sister Yearly 
Meetings were read, giving evidence of a con- 
tinuance of sisterly regard. They were as 
brooks by the way, showing also that in all 
parts of the vineyard there are chosen plants 
of our Heavenly Father’s planting. 

On reviewing the state of society as brought 
before us by reading the Queries and Answers, 

ry it was felt that although deficiencies were ac- 
knowledged there was cause for encourage- 
ment, in the belief that our vital testimonies 
are still dear to our hearts. 

A sister of another faith being present de- 
sired to express her gratification at oor man- 
ner of transacting business, and feelingly ex- 
horted the young women to faithful obedience 
to the inner voice, saying they could not over- 
estimate the advantage of this principle early 
engrafted on their minds. 

On Fourth-day morning the Representative 
Committee again met. The sub-committees, 


approving of the leaflet, and producing the 


address before mentioned, both were referred 

to the Yearly Meeting. One expression, 

i * Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” in the 
’ address, it was feared might mislead some as 


to our views, and considerable comment was 
_ made, but as the phrase seemed to give gene- 


ral satisfaction, it was unaltered. One Friend 
explained her idea of “ Jesus Christ,” as Jesus 
the example, Christ the Saviour. 

The public meeting followed, and much 
vocal exercise was had by both men and 
women speakers. Our suibe meetings were 
not quite so large as at some former times, but 
it was thought the meetings for business were 
fully as large, and marked with much appa- 
rent interest by the aged, middle-aged and 
young. 

In joint session the Indian question, the 
subjects of Prison Reform, of ‘Temperance, 
the First-day School cause, Isolated Friends, 
Co-operative Labor, etc, were introduced, 
and the reports ofthe several committees 
read, showed an evidently increasing interest 
in the humanitarian works in which we are 
engaged, inciting us to still greater faithful- 
ness in the discharge to our fellow creatures, 
of any obligation that arises to our view, or 
that may be laid upon us by the Society. 

The First-day School Annual Association 
held two sessions; there was also one meet- 
ing of the Peace Society, and two or three 
evening house meetings. 

As is customary with us, we closed our 
labors in joint session, and enjoyed a season 
of precious religious commingling, in which 
“& the voice of exhortation, praise and prayer 
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was heard, and under cover of a feeling of 
deep solemnity, we separated, each no doubt 
realizing the fulfillment of the hope expressed 
at the commencement of the week, that we 
might be enabled so to worship the Father, 
and conduct our business, as to be able indeed 
to say, “It is good for me that I was there.” 


E. H. Coae. 
Holder, Ii. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AND THEIR :MEETING HOUSES—V. 


The rain on Fifth-day, (Eighth month 2d) 
interfered with a proposed ride to Rye Lake, 
a small body of water lying in a deep basin. 
Only a glimpse of its limpid waters is had 
from the road. It is from this lake that New 
York expects to add to her water supply. All 
along the railroad upon which we traveled in 
coming to Purchase, we had observed the 
line of pipes, some in place and others wait- 
ing the labor of the workmen. 

There are doubts in the minds of many in 
the neighborhood in regard to the under- 
taking; the supply that can be drawn there- 
from 13 not considered adequate to meet the 
wants of the city. The lake is fed from sub- 
terranean sources, and its capacity can only 
be tested by actual trial. The outflow is very 
small, and there are no surface streams 
running into it. The water is pure and of 
excellent quality, and if the source is inex- 
haustible the people of New York may be 
very willing to incur the heavy expense 
attending the work. 

Our next point of interest is Rockland 
County, and its little Friends, meeting at 
Kakiat; but to reach it we have to return to 
New York, which we do on Fifth-day after- 
noon, and the same evening accompany our 
friends to the meeting-held fortnightly in the 
library-room at Rutherford place. Many 
who usually attend being out of the city the 
number present was smaller on that account. 

It may be well to add that these meetings 
originated from a concern on the part of some 
friends who are unable to get to the Fourth- 
day morning meeting, and who were regular 
attenders of the evening meeting held for- 
merly at Twenty-seventh street. 

The first half hour is devoted to reading 
and the consideration of the “ Lesson Leaves” 
for First-day schools, the remainder of the 
time is given more directly to social worship. 
Tnis blending of worship and study seemed 
to us a very profitable way of spending an 
evening, and one that would increase the in- 
terest of those who attended, in the work 
among the children of the Society. 

Next day we cross over to Pavonia, on the 
Jersey side, and go by rail to Nansuet, a small 
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town in Rockland County, twenty-eight miles 
northwest from New York. 

For several miles the land is low and 
marshy, the Hackensack river rolls its waters 
lazily along on the left, sometimes quite near 
and at others more distant. 

The roadsides are bordered with the small 
cat tail (typha augustifolia) in great abun- 
dance, besides many of the brighter flowering 
plants that luxuriate in wet soil. 

We pass from this to the broken and hilly 
surface of Rockland county. Every mile or 
_ 80 as we steam along, is marked by a station, 
around which a village has sprung up. Some 
of these are neat and attractive in appear- 
ance and show a spirit of enterprise in the 
residents. 

We are again among wooded heights, 
meadows, corn-fields, orchards and comfort- 
able farm-houses. The latter, with the barns 
and out-buildings, are kept in excellent con- 
dition—paint is not spared, and the effect is 
to give an air of thrift and neatness that is 
very commendable. The soil is rocky, very 
many of the fences are of stone, and much of 
the land seems only fit for sheep pasture. 
One can but admire the patience and perse- 
verance that has brought so many fields into 
cultivation. The wild carrot (Dancus carota) 
lifts its graceful umbels to the sunshine along 
all the fences, and has spread into the mead- 
ows and waste lands like an invading foe, but 
is entirely too pretty to be classed among the 
“‘cumberers of the ground.” Occasionally a 
delicate rosy pink umbel is seen among them ; 
all have the dark purple sterile flower in the 
centre. 

We enjoy for a few days the hospitality of 
our friends in this picturesque locality. A 
drive to Rockland Lake is one of its points 
of interest. It is here that the Knickerbocker 
Company has its large storing houses for ice 
located. Quite a village has grown up in the 
immediate vicinity. The steep ascent from 
the lake passes under the roadway that at a 
high elevation follows the shore-line. A cable 
road from the storage houses to the Hudson 
river conveys the ice to the barges waiting to 
receive it. As we follow the road which 
descends to the level of the lake again, we 
get a fine view of the Hudson river, and are 
surprised that it is so near. The town of 
Sing Sing, on the opposite shore is distinctly 
seen. 

On First-day morning we start for Kakiat 
meeting, an hour’s ride over long hills, but for 
the most part excellent roads brings us to the 
place in time to mingle in the First-day school 
exercises. The small, neat meeting-house is 
on a hill, from which peak upon peak of 
wooded mountains is seen in every direction. 
It is delightfully situated for attendance in 
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summer, but must be bleak and difficult of 
access in the stormy weather of mid-winter. 

We find the house well filled with teachers 
and scholars. It is temperance day, and the 
exercises are mostly directed to that subject, 
all were very earnest and attentive. Temper- 
ance lesson books are used, which seemed to 
us helpful and appropriate. ; 

Few of those present belong to the Society 
of Friends. The meeting as well as the 
school is largely made up of those gathered 
from other denominations, who find it plea- 
sant and profitable to sit with the two or 
three who hold the meeting. The member- 
ship was never very large, and the changes 
from removals and death have reduced it to 
its present condition. 

At the close of the school a brief recess 
was taken; others came in, and when the 
meeting settled into quiet waiting, we were 
surprised that so many were there. 

he close attention paid to the spoken word 
was very encouraging; it seemed truly that 
the good seed of our simple religion was 
falling upon ground prepared to receive it. 
Both speakers and hearers felt the inspiration 
of the hour. Some who recalled the days 
of their childhood when they sat with their 
parents in a Friends meeting, were melted 
into tears. 

The revival of this isolated meeting shows 
what the faithfulness of one individual may 
accomplish a brief history of its establish- 
ment and revival, as I have it from one who 
is good authority, will not be out of place. It 
is as follows: Somewhere in the early part ef 
the present century, a few Friends, resident 
in the neighborhood began to hold meetings 
in private houses. David Sands, a minister, 
attended one ofthese meetings and so aroused 
the Friends that they determined to build a 
meeting house, which was done. Some years 
after (the date is not given) several families, 
mostly the heads of the meeting, removed to 
Western New York. This so reduced their 
numbers that it was thought the meeting 
might be laid down. About this time William 
Conklin, a minister, left in his will a sum of 
money to keep the meeting house in a con- 
dition for use, when Friends traveling in the 
ministry were in the vicinity. The trust was 
held by Cornwall Monthly Meeting of which 
Kakiat was a part. 

This Friend before his death predicted that 
though the meeting might go down it would be 
revived again, and the person was already 
living who would be instrumental in its re- 
opening. 

When Restore and Rhoda Lamb were in 
New York on a religious visit to the prisons 
of that State, the house was opened for an 
appointed meeting which was held by them. 
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After the meeting they conferred with the 
few Friends of the neighborhood, and encour- 
aged them to hold regular First-day meetings 
which was done and the meeting kept up for 
several years. It was again discontinued, 
though the house remained in tolerably good 
repair. 

But the time came for it to be opened under 

_ different conditions. The movement in fayor 
of teaching the children of the church the 
simple faith of their fathers was stirring the 
Society through its length and breadth. First- 
day schools and Bible-classes were springing 
up in every direction. Places remote from 
the larger centres of religious influence felt 
the tidal wave, and opened their meeting 
houses to gather in the children. Delegates 
to conferences, and associations of workers in 
the First-day school took home with them 
methods and motives for enlarged efforts, and 
not a few of the half-deserted meetings were 
revived thereby. It was at this juncture that 
a Friend who had married and moved from 
her old home years before, returned again 
widowed and childless. Her heart yearned 
for the meeting that she had been wont to 
attend in her younger days. She went to the 
deserted house, still in a good state of pre- 
servation. She had not the key so she sat 
down on the door-step, and under the blue 
canopy of heaven, with only the sweet influ- 
ences of nature around her, held a precious 
meeting. Strengthened and refreshed by this 
silent communion with the Father, she started 
in quest of the man who had charge of the 
property. He consented to go with her and 
see what condition the house was in. Onlya 
few repairs were needed, which, on applica- 
tion to Cornwall Monthly Meeting, were at 
once attended to, and the place put in order 
for immediate use. A committee was ap- 
pointed by Cornwall Monthly Meeting to be 
in attendance at the opening. 

A First-day school was started by the same 
Friend, which is still continued under her 
faithful and unflagging superintendence ; her 
co-workers are gathered from the Christian 
men and women of the neighborhood, some of 
them, prior to the opening of the meeting, 
strangers to the faith of the Friend, but as 
the work progresses they are coming more 
and more to realize the simplicity of the reli- 
gion of Christ, and to feel its |baptizing influ- 
ence. 

Kakiat Meeting, small and weak as’ to 
numbers, is already a power for good among 
the plain but honest yeomanry who gather 
under its roof, bringing the children with 
them, and either as teachers or learners, 
spend the hour before meeting in doing and 
receiving good. 

Since writing my last paper I have obtained 
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further information in regard to the meeting 
at Orange, N. J. I find that the meeting 
was first held at the house of Giles Cogge- 
shall, in Bloomfield, the families of Friends 
living at Orange going over to sit with them 
on First-day mornings. This continued from 
1867 or 1868 to 1870, when it was decided to 
rent a hall in Orange for the accommodation 
of the meeting. 

A. few years after the removal to Orange, 
New York Monthly Meeting appointed a 
committee to have a care of the meeting, and 
assumed all the expenses incurred. 

Since then it was moved to its present loca- 
tion, and has continued under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of New York as an Indulged 


Meeting. L. J. BR. 
Ninth mo., 1883. 





MARTIN LUTHER. 1483—1883. 

It is well, at the completion of the fourth 
century since the birth of Martin Luther in 
1483, to dwell awhile upon the character and 
career of the great reformer who made so 
important a forward movement in the awak- 
ening fifteenth century, and who has been 
assigned to a place of double honor in the 
regards of mankind as a great leader and 
benefactor of his fellow-men. 

Sufficient time has elapsed for mankind to 
be enabled to judge of this great man’s work 
by its fruits. These are manifest, and we 
may ‘claim that the light and liberty, the 
order and comfort, the growth in science and 
th2 arts, the marvelous development of humane 
effort of man for man which distinguishes 
the era inaugurated by Luther and his co- 
workers from the long dark ages which pre- 
ceded it, are the logical sequences of the 
emancipation effected at that time through 
the agency of Luther and his spiritual, breth- 
ren. The human mind was released from, 
bondage, and taught to search and examine 
all things that it might wisely lay hold on 
that which is good and true. 

Doubtless God’s righteous purposes will not 
fail, even though one chosen and qualified in- 
strument may be unfaithful, and we desire not 
to exalt unduly the works of the human 
agent to whom it was given to stand on the 
watch-tower and guide the cohorts of the 
awakened and the enlightened of his age. 
It was God’s work, and to the Divine Arm 
all the honor is due; and this was the spirit 
of Martin Luther. 
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Says the American of this city : 

“The central point in the man’s character 
was his profound and unshaken faith in the 
living God. Of Moses it is written that 
‘he endured as seeing Him who is invisible.’ 
It might be written of Luther also. That 
vision went with him through his life. God 
was the first of realities with him. Hence 
his personal contempt for danger when the 
fate of Huss seemed to impend over him at 
Worms. Hence also his contempt for con- 
siderations of policy when he could see a 
clue to the right course. Hence his constant 
refusal to cast himself and his cause upon the 
support of this or that party in the State, 
although he was most urgent in summoning 
each in its turn to the work of reformation. 
He stood unshaken and as on a rock amid 
the shifts and changes of his time, always 
believing that a higher power than emperors, 
princes, and nobles had a hand in the making 
of history, and would fail in nothing that the 
good cause required. ‘If our Lord God will 

ave His church,’ said he, ‘ then we tell Him 
plainly that He must uphold it. We could 
not do so for an hour, and if we could we 
should be the proudest asses under heaven.’ 
And as he trusted in God for great things, so 
also for small — for Dr. Luther’s life and 
safety. When his wife writes that she has 
been anxious about these during his absence 
on a journey, he replies humorously that her 
anxiety has done him fine service, as he has 
been all but burned alive in his inn and has 
but escaped being crushed by a falling rock, 
and that if she continues her care, instead of 
leaving him to God’s care, perhaps the earth 
will open and swallow him down! Courage 
of this kind, the courage that carries a man 
forward unflinchingly in the defense of prin- 
ciples, is not a cheap or common quality. 

“ Luther’s truthfulness like his courage 
had its root in religious faith, and like that 
it was a marked quality in the man. He 
waged a lifelong warfare upon edifying lies— 
the shams and pretenses which churchmen 

“and statesmen tolerate in the belief that the 
ae need to be governed by falsehoods. 

e had the strong man’s hatred of lies, and 
the conviction that the truth is always edify- 
ing, a lie never so. He hated lies as a 
German also. In one of his works he calls 
attention to the truthfulness of the German 
character as distinguishing the Teuton from 
the Italian. The Italian, he notices, is not 
offended at being ‘called:'a liar; the German 
will make no jest of it, but takes it as the 
worst of insults. And on this quality, in his 
opinion, Teutonic society must rest; when 
princes cease to keep faith with their people, 
and the people with each other, then society 

must resolve itself into its elements. There 
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is nothing more Protestant in Luther’s 
reformation than this principle that truth is 
always edifying, a lie always mischievous. 
It is true that those who think they are car- 
rying forward his work have not always 
been faithful to it. They too often have 
yielded to that partisan spirit which is essen- 
tially a spirit of lies. They too often have 
yielded to the spirit of fear which suggests _ 
that the truth for its own sake is not the 
chief end of man, but only so much of the 
truth as is edifying. In nearly every new 
controversy, the first voices heard are those of 
weak brethren who insist, not on the false- 
hood, but on the dangerous character, of any 
new opinion that has been broached. Had 
Luther listened to such voices, there would 
have been no Reformation. He saw as 
clearly as man could that his own chief doc- 
trine—that of justification by faith—was 
liable to great abuses; but when he was 
satisfied of its truth he went forward, leaving 
consequences to God. 

“ Luther is dear to his countrymen as the 
vindicator of the sacredness of family life as 
the best and most Christian kind of living. 
For many long years after he had ceased to 
believe in the celibate life as the best, he 
continued to obey the vows of poverty and 
celibacy, rather than give offence to weak 
consciences. Even when he had satisfied 
himself that religious vows have only so 
much force as they derive from their confor- 
mity to the will of God, and that therefore 
these two vows had none, he still remained 
unmarried. It was not until 1525, when he 
was in his forty-second year, and when he 
had observed the vow of celibacy for twenty 
years in both its letter and its spirit, and 
when one of the German princes called upon 
him to exemplify his teachings by his prac- 
tise, that he took to wife a good,woman who, 
like himself, had renounced the obligations 
of that vow. What their family life was, in 
cheerful devoutness and constancy of faith, 
we know from the letters that passed between 
him and his wife, from the accounts left us 
by those who visited him in Wittenberg, 
and, above all, from that most indiscriminate 
and often blundering but still admirable 
record of what oa at his own table, the 
‘ Tischreden’ (‘Table-talk’). It seems that 
we have in this huge congeries of his sayings 
little more than the record of the year 1534. 
Yet it exhibits the overflow of a mind large 
in ;its intellectual and moral interests, richly 
stored with the fruits of study and observa- 
tion, and heartily devout in all things. We 
should have known Luther less intimately 
had no such Boswellian zeal been busy with 
him, in spite of his resistance and his pro- 
tests. Some of his finest sayings are in the 
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‘Table-talk;’ and while it contains much ! 
that his enemies love to quote, it remains a 
remarkable monument to the household piety 
of a great and good man. His Christianity 
was not an official dress; he never laid it 
aside. His heart was full, and his mouth 
ran over with good thoughts. 

“From the first days of his appearance as 
a reformer, the family and marriage held a 
lofty place in his thoughts. Divesting him- 
self of scholastic sophistications, he fell back 
on the old Teutonic ideas of woman’s worth 
and of the family’s dignity. He hated 
monkery, he said, because it debarred men 
from bearing rule in the house, the State, or 
the Church. In the family, he told his peo- 
ple, they would find the true monastery, full 
of crosses and trials as many as the soul 
needed, but full also of joys and blessings, 
such as the monks never knew.” -R 


0 


RELIGION INDESTRUCTIBLE. 


Every religion of the world may be de- 
stroyed, and religion itself not be touched. 
Any theology of the world may be destroyed 
and blown to the winds, burst like a soap- 
bubble in the air, and yet religion itself be 
entirely unscathed. Remember that the 
Bible did not create religion; the church did 
not create religion ; no priesthood ever created 
religion ; Jesus himself did not create religion, 
nor Buddha, nor Mohammed. All the 
churches, all the priesthood, all the founders 
and leaders of the world’s thought, are not 
the root of religion. They are simply the 
leaves and blossoms on the topmost, outmost 
boughs of the grand tree of the religious na- 
ture of man. Religion created them, not 
they religion. You might wipe them all out 
to-day, all the rituals and creeds, and this 
same eternal religious‘nature and instinct of 
man would create other forms of expression 
to take their places. We need, while going 
through present transitions, to remember 
what reiigion is and what it means, and that 
the destruction of all these things that have 
been identified with religion so long does not 
mean the destruction of religion at all.— 
M. J. Savage. 


SS ee 


WE wonder at the failure of Christianity, 
at the small progress which it has made in 
comparison with the brilliancy of its rise; 
but if men had shown as much fanaticism in 
carrying into practice the sermon on the 
mount as in disputing the least of the thou- 
sand dogmatic definitions which have super- 
seded the Gospel, we should not now be 
lamenting that God’s control over the world 
was so indirect and His action so obscure.— 


Froude. 


oe 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


EsrEeMED Epirors:—Being in the line 
of travel, we are occasionally favored at our 
little meeting‘ with visiting Friends, whose 
company and services often prove very 
refreshing. Last First-day Isaac Wilson, of 
Canada, on his way home from Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, and Isaiah Lightner, who 
was returning, from an Eastern visit, to the 
Santee Agency, where he has charge, were 
very acceptably with us. Both spoke com- 
forting and helpful words to us, verifying the 
truth of the statement that “what comes 
from the heart goes to the heart.” We also 
had the pleasure of their company at “75 
Maple street,” where we were very agreeably 
surprised during the afternoon by the arrival 
of two of our dear Richmond Friends, B. 
and 8. Webb, on their way home from a visit 
to Colorado, Salt Lake and other places. 

Our whole family of six children were 
together for the first time since the holidays, 
and as we all sat around the table at our 
evening meal in cheerful converse, my heart 
was full of thanksgiving for the “ bright gifts 
of Heaven,” the “joys that are sent us here 
below.” 

We talked of Canada, of Dakota, of Col- 
orado and Utah, of Indiana and Pennsyl- 
vania, all of which were freshly represented. 
How lines of difference and prejudice are 
obliterated by this facility of travel, and 
religious and social mingling; how our 
minds and hearts are enlarged by this kindly 
intercourse, and how we realize that we are 
all of one family, “heirs of the same heri- 
tage,” children of the same Father! As 
sharing these pleasant events with absent 
friends seems to increase our enjoyment, I 
have yielded to the desire so to do. 

Very cordially, Ce 

Chicago, Ninth mo. 25th, 1883. 











WE never keep so true a watch over our 
ways as when we walk as in God’s presence. 
. . - The realization of God’s presence is the 
one sovereign remedy against temptation. It 
is that which sustains us, consoles us, and 
calms us. . . . It is not by constraint or by 
painful effort that we make real progress. On 
the contrary, it is simply a question of yield- 
ing up our will, of going from day to day 
withersoever God may lead us, discouraged 
by nothing, satisfied with the present moment, 
thankful to let him do all- who has made all, 
and to leave our own will immovable within 
his will. How happy is it to abide in this 
condition! How satisfied is the heart, even 
though it may lack all else !— Fenelon. 





Every good habit corrects a bad tendency. 
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On tHE Wartcu.—A concern lying dor- 
mant during the vacation season prompts us 
to say a few words relative to the guarded 
care needful over our school children on their 
way to and from school, when they are beyond 
the oversight of both parent and teacher. 
Great care has been taken, and rightfully so, 
that the intellectual training of the children be 
of the very best, and no complaint reaches us of 
the want of morality in those employed to teach, 
but there is an interim between the school 
and the home, that calls for more watchful- 
ness than it generally receives. In the ever- 
increasing facilities for railroad travel the ad- 
vantages of the well-equipped city school is 
brought to our very doors, and our boys and 
girls are unhesitatingly passed to and frome 
school daily, without a thought, in many cases, 
of any care being necessary other than the car 
ticket, the outfit and the needful school ap- 
pliances. But is this all? The world is 
improving in many ways, but our children 
still need the care of the experienced, lest the 
buoyancy of youth lead into indiscretions 
that may mar that perfection of character 
thatjis so desirable. We want our boys to 
grow up with a manly independence and a 
consciousness of correct conduct that will 
enable them to take rank as good men, and 
our girls to be modestly attractive as well as 
well educated, and this daily intercourse with 
the traveling world cultivates sometimes a 
forwardness that counteracts the proper train- 
jng given elsewhere. 

And not alone in the car travel is this 
watchful care needful. In our cities and 
towns one is often an unwilling witness of de- 
partures from the rules of correct deportment, 
by passing groups of school children, add 
queries whether we shall not have to adopt 
some plan of oversight as is the case in older 
countries. Yet this need not be, if parents 
will only be more concerned to keep the 
watch over the dear ones, and not let the ab- 
sorbing cares of business on the one hand, 
and the home and its belongings on the other, 
rob the children of this their rightful privi- 
lege, of being “cultured” as to the proprie- 


ties of life as well as to books. “A word to 


the wise is sufficient.” 





Wetcome Téstrmony.—The benevolent 
and philanthropic who have watched with 
concern ‘the conduct and condition of the 
freedmen of the United States since they have 
become citizens, will be truly gratified in view 
of the testimony of John C. Calhoun of 
South Carolina, grandson of the State rights 
champion of earlier days, as to the hopeful 
and improving status of the colored people 
of that State at this time. 

According to his statements many of them 
have become owners of their farms; others 
farm land on shares, while a third class are 
laborers hired by the month, and generally 
with the use of some land adjoining their 
homes. Emancipation, beingsudden, launched 
these people into their new responsibilities 
quite unqualified for the duties of republican 
citizens. Slavery had kept them in a state of 
childlike tutelage, and at first their idea of 
their new liberty was that it released them 
from the life of toil which they had known, 
and they naturally distrusted the intent of 
their former owners when these sought to 
become their employers. 

They are now eager for the education of 
their children, and have found that by indus- 
try and application alone can they attain to 
the benefits which they have learned to covet. 
The better day has dawned for them, and it is 
good to have such testimony from a planter, 
who has undoubted opportunities for a full 
knowledge of the subject. 

The education and elevation of the Freed- 
men has continually engaged the concern and 
efforts of many dedicated men and women of 
our communion, since the day on which the 
chains of slavery were broken, and we believe 
that from the good seed sown the fruit is now 
appearing. 





History OF THE UNDERGROUND RaiL- 
ROAD IN CHESTER AND THE NEIGHBORING 
CounTIEs OF PENNSYLVANIA. By R. C. 
Smedley, M.D.—We have read this work 
with interest, since it {deals with a subject 
once mysterious, and always full of heroic 
and tragic incident, while the story brings 
into view many well-beloved and faithful 
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witnesses for truth, who stood firm in a day, 
when charity was accounted crime by national 
law— 


‘“When the Golden Rule was treason, and to 
feed the hungry crime.” 


It will do the youth of our times no harm 
to read these simple chronicles of the efforts 
and actions of truly Christian men and women, 
who a generation ago were willing to endure 
much reproach, and suffer much loss of 
worldly goods in order that they might help 
the helpless and the poor. 

In their view it was no wrong to disobey a 
law which was in contravention of the eternal 
law of righteousness, and doubtless the stand 
of these radicals had a potent influence upon 
the half-hearted and the lukewarm of their 
generation. There came a day when vigor- 


_ ous anti-slavery sentiment was no longer a 


reproach but an honor, and many of these 
patient, heroic ones laid down their heads be- 
fore Abraham Lincoln spake the word of 
deliverance to the slave. Others yet live 
to attest the truthfulness of this record, and 
the reality of the terrible evil, resistance to 
which once seemed so hopeless, and was so 
perilous. 

The magnitude of the services of the under- 
ground railroad will surprise many. The 
rescued numbered many thousands, while 
very few of those who reached the friendly 
agents, and took refuge at the stations ever 
were remanded to the house of bondage. 

It is justly claimed that the citizens of a 
free Republic should be law abiding; and 
that where any feel repugnance towards a 
law of their country, these should seek its 
repeal by “bearing a faithful testimony ” 
against it in every legal way, until, at length 
the right may trumph.. Doubtless this would 
not have been disputed by the original abo- 
litionists. 
gation rested upon the people of the free 
States to remove slavery by moral and politi- 
cal action as prescribed in the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Of the sixty-one members who first signed 
the Declaration of Sentiments of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society at Philadelphia in 
1833 only two, John G. Whittier and Robert 
Purvis, now are living, and we may safely 


They maintained that the obli-| 





affirm that they never have seen cause to re- 
cede from the position then taken. 

In thirty years the work was accomplished, 
but not as they had striven to aid it. Said 
Whittier : 


“We hoped for love to break the chain, 
’Tis cleft by battle-axe in twain !”’ 


During those thirty years the progress of 
events gave rise to many difficult questions, 
and those who held the righteous principles 
of human brotherhood and human rights 
were often subject to severe reproach, and to 
some degree of persecution. But a right pub- 
lic sentiment was created, and as soon as this 
was done the time of deliverance from slavery 
was sure. 

The death of the giant wrong was quickly 
followed by the removal of the awful scourge 
of war. The work of the underground rail- 
road wasover. No more did the tranquil home 
of the Pennsylvania farmer shelter the fleeing 
slave; no more need kind and brave men 
guide his footsteps beyond our country to find 
safety and liberty; and no more need the 
tribunals of this land decide in favor of legal- 
ized wrong, in contravention of the eternal 
law of righteousness. ; 

We deem it well to commemorate the faith- 
ful lives of those who stood erect in dark and 
evil days. 





MARRIED. 


UNDERHILL—POST.—On Ninth month 
20th, 1883, under the care of Westbury Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of the bride, Daniel 
Underhill, of Jericho, and Catharine Post, of 
the former place. 
LPN NG REEL SSI I ET I PAE RRE SIE TN A ES A ACL EMER 

DIED. 


BOND.—On Eighth month 27th, 1883, near 
Winchester, Va., Anna Sidwell, only daugh- 
ter of John L. and Anna M. Bond, aged 11 
months and 10 days. 

“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away.” 


HUNT.—On Eighth month 23d, 1883, at the 
home of her brother, near Moorestown, N. J., 
Mary H. Hunt, in the 63d year of her age; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On Second mo. 27th, 1883, 
at her residence, in Woodstown, N. J., Re- 
becca, widow of Benjamin P. Lippincott, in 
the 89th year of her age; a member of Piles- 
grove Monthly Meeting. 


POOL.—On Ninth month 23d, 1883, at his 
residence, near Preston, Md., John Pool, in 
his 81st year; an Elder of Northwest Fork 
Monthly Meeting. 
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SCHULTZ. — Suddenly, of apoplexy, on 
Ninth month 22d, 1883, at Atlantic City, Mary 
R., wife of William Schultz, Jr., and daugh- 
terof Hannah R. and the late George Chandler, 


TYSON.—On the morning of Ninth month 
21st, 1883, Sarah R., wife of Robert Tyson, of 
Baltimore, and daughter of the late Matthew 
and Catharine M. Smith. 


WANZER.—On Ninth month 7th, 1883, 
at her residence in Ledyard, Cayuga county, 
N. Y., Eliza B. Wanzer, widow of Ebenezer 
L. Wanzer, in the 72d year of her age; an 
esteemed elder of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 








THE GEYSERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK. 


For a graphic and detailed account of the 
greatest geysers in the world we are indebted 
to that excellent writer, Joel Cook, of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, who this summer 
made a rather toilsome journey to their local- 
ity,—60 miles southwest from the Mammoth 
Hot Springs. To reach them it is necessary 
to climb over Terrace Mountain (3,000 feet 
high), which divides the Gardiner from the 
Gibbon River, and then, after jolting and 
dust for 25 miles further, reach the “Norris 
River Basin,” on the Gibbon River. Says 
Cook : 


“This Basin, when first seen over the low 
trees, looks much like the manufacturing 
quarter of a great city, steam coming out of 
many orifices and rising above the woods, 
while the hissing could be heard as if of 
chimneys blowing off steam among the scrub 
pines. The Basin is depressed below the gen- 
eral level, and covers probably 150 acres, with 
steam coming out of a hundred orifices, both 
in the desolate Basin and among the trees on 
the hill-sides. The whole surface is composed 
of lime, silica, sulphur, and sand, fused to- 
gether and baked hard by the great heat, 
cracked into fissures, and, when walked over, 
giving out hollow sounds, showing that be- 
neath there are subterranean caves and pas- 
sages in which boil huge cauldrons. Fire 
has gone through the surrounding woods, 
making the appearance of things additionally 
terrible. A background is formed by a bleak- 
looking mountain range, bearing patches of 
snow. The steam blows off with the noise of 
a hundred exhaust pipes, while little geysers 
boil everywhere and occasionally spurt up 
like a small boiler explosion. In one place 


on the hill-side the ‘steamboat’ keeps up a 
steady roar from escaping steam. As a gen- 
eral thing the higher vents on the hill side 
give off steam only, while the lower ones in 
oes. All the trees are 
eposits, the whole surface is 


the Basin are 
coated with the 


hot, and even on the roadway, which goes 
over the best route possible in this infernal 
region, little geysers boil and bubble, and the 
whole scene gives tbe impression that all un- 
derneath is an immense mass of boiling water, 
impregnated with sulphur, that gives off pow- 
erful odors, and that it will take very little 
more effort to blow up the entire place. You 
get hot feet when walking about with careful 
steps to avoid tumbling into the cracks and 
holes ; brimstone and lime-dust encrust every- 
thing, and a vast amount of steam-power 
seems to be going to waste. This Basin has 
few large geysers. I watched a mud geyser 
that threw up large quantities of dirty-white 
paint in several spouting jets. It was in the 
side of a low hill, and, when it was through, 
nearly all the water ran back again, leaving 
the crater entirely bare and its water-worn 
and rounded rocks exposed. The eruption 
continued ten minutes. The ‘Emerald pool’ 
is the crater of an old geyser filled with hot 
water of a beautiful green color that con- 
stantly boils but never gets as far as an erup- 
tion. The best geyser of this Basin to see is 
the ‘Minute Man,’ which about every minute 
spouts for ten or twelve seconds, the column 
rising about thirty feet, while at other times 
it blows off steam. The ‘Vixen’ geyser is a 
coquette, rarely going off when watched, but 
sending up a 60-foot column at irregular in- 
tervals. The chief of this collection is the 
‘Monarch,’ standing in a hill from which it 
has blown out the entire side, and once a day 
discharging an enormous amount of water 
over 100 feet high and continuing nearly a 
half hour. Its column comes from two huge 
orifices, and when quiet it boils away like a 
big teapot. There are plenty of ‘ paint pots’ 
and sulphur springs in this strange region, 
and in the early morning,-when there is a 
colder atmosphere, the clouds of steam are 
greatly increased. 

“The Middle Geyser Basin is a few miles 
further on, and has concentrated in about 
fifty acres of desolation alongside the river 
about all the strange and terrible things this 
country can produce. I crossed the river by 
a foot bridge and walked upon the hot ashes, 
and tried to jump over the streams of boiling 
water distributed liberally upon the surface. 
Hot springs fill the whole Basin, and back, 
adjoining the boundary of the timber, is a hot 
lake, with green and blue waters, shading off 
on the left hand into a deposit of bright, red 
a. that runs down into the Firehole. 

ight alongside the river is the ‘ Excelsior’ 
geyser, which has. the most fearful looking 
crater in the Park, and is a fountain of enor- 
mous power, but uncertain periods, which, 
when at work, throws out enough water to 
double the river current. The crater is 
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nearly a hundred yards wide, with water 
boiling in the centre all the time violently 
and a steady overflow. The sides are beau- 
tifully adorned by deposits, largely of sul- 
hur. It is a geyser of modern origin, havy- 
ing developed from a hot spring within the 
memory of people frequenting the place: 
Just to the westward, and having close con- 
nection with this terrible crater, is the seeth- 
ing cauldron known as ‘ Hell’s Half Acre,’ 
that being about its size. This fearful but 
beautiful lake boils furiously, and sends 
copious streams over the outer edge. It is 
necessary to step carefully in this unwhole- 
some place, for the edges are very treacherous 
and the undermined and hollow ground liable 
to cave in. This was about the hottest place 
I ever got into—the hot-baked earth—the 
hot water running over it, the clouds of steam, 
the sulphur smells, and the fierce rays of a 
broiling sun, made a combination that com- 
pelled a quick retreat. When I got back on 
the other side of the river my guide said he 
would not for a thousand dollars venture into 
such a hole; ‘it was tempting Satan.’ For 
five miles or more beyond this fearful spot 
the formation along the desolate shores of the 
Firehole was of extinct geysers and active 
hot springs and steam jets, with ashes and 
cinders, while beyond the cloud of steam rise 
above the timber from the greatest collection 
of geysers in the world, the Upper Firehole 
Basin. Hot water running, paint pots that 
color the earth, little geysers and steam pipes 
are around as the prelude to the enormous 
ones beyond. Turning a corner, around a 
bit of woods, we are at length ushered among 
them, and encamp at another ‘canvas hotel,’ 
near the river, built of tents upon a geyserite 
formation with a lot of little baby geysers 
adjoining in which to take a wash in the 
morning, and the Firehole River for a bath 
to get rid of the dust. 
“We arrived at nightfall and went tired 
and early to bed in the tents. All night the 
roaring of the swiftly running river and the 


spouting of the geysers sounded like the surf 


bounding on the seashore, now loud, now low, 
while at midnight the ‘ Beehive’ just across 
the river in front of us went off, its explosions 
making the ground rumble, and ‘ Old Faith- 
fuly gregularly every hour, behind the tent, 
made its loud, hissing outburst. ‘The vast 
amount of steam ejected was condensed into 
showers of rain as the night became colder. 
Next morning we visited ‘Old Faithful,’ at 
the southern end of the Basin, the reliable 

eyser that you are always sure to see go off. 

t is a flat-topped and gently rising cone, 
about 200 feet in diameter, elevated towards 
the centre about 20 feet. The tube is about 


™ § by 2 feet in the centre of this cone with 


water-worn rocks enclosing it. 
ejected all the time, and the cone seems hol- 
low as you walk over it, with grumblings and 
dull explosions beneath, that give warning 
of an outburst. 


















Steam is 


Several mounds of extinct 
eysers are near by, and from one of these the 
est view is to be had of the Basin which 


stretches to the northward, enclosed by hills 
covered with scrub timber, among which rocks 
protrude. 
the geysers, their steam jets rising above the 
trees. 
Hotel,’ with the river running at the bottom 
of a meadow beyond where horses graze, the 
other side being made of geyserite rising up 
to the ‘ Beehive’ and other cones. 
covers about a square mile of oblong shape, 
with the river running through the centre. 
While we overlook this desolate region, ‘Old 
Faithful’ gets ready to spout. Its steam jet 
increases, and also the internal rumblings. 
Then a spurt of hot water is thrown up, 
hastily receding and causing a growl followed 
by more steam, and after an interval more 
growling, finally developing into repeated 


Patches of timber are also among 


In front are the tents of the ‘ Firehole 


The Basin 


little spurts of hot water occupying several 
minutes. Then it suddenly explodes, throw- 
ing quick jets higher and higher into the air 
until the column rises in a grand fountain 
150 or 160 feet, the hot water falling over in - 
great splashes on the northern side and dense 
clouds of spray and steam being carried off by 
the wind, upon which the sun paints a rain- 
bow. After a few minutes the grand jet dies 
down to about 30 feet high, and continues 
there some time with quickly repeated im- 
pulses. After five or six minutes’ playing, an 
expiring leap comes to 50 feet, there is a final 
outburst of steam and all is over. A river 
of hot water flows off to the Firehole, and 
thus ‘Old Faithful’ keeps it up regularly 
about every hour. It has been found by 
putting a thermometer 70 feet down the tube 
of this geyser that the water there boils at 
250 degrees. Through the hot steam coming 
from this yawning abyss with a tremendous 
draft you can see down into the rocky re- 
cesses, although the heat puts a check upon 
too thorough investigation. The water stand- 
ing about in pools after the eruption is per- 
fectly transparent and tinted a pale blue. 
‘Old Faithful’s’ mound is built up of layers 
of geyserite, hard, brittle, porous, and full of 
crevices, while little basins with turned up 
rims are all about it that retain the water. 
Unlike most of the others, its smell is but 
slightly sulphurous, thus increasing its claims 
upon our regard for its good and regular 
behavior. 

“The great Geyser Basin is at an elevation 
of about 7,300 feet above the sea. The first 
important geyser north of ‘Old Faithful’ is 
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the ‘Beehive,’ close to the river bank, its 
tube looking like a huge bird’s nest, enclosed 
by. a pile of geyserite, three feet high, resem- 
bling a beehive. This geyser throws_a 200- 
foot column, with heavy steam clouds, but is 
of uncertain movement, and generally goes 
off at night. The ‘Lion’ and ‘ Lioness’ and 
their two ‘Cubs’ are behind it, standing near 
eachother, but they are of uncertain action 
and small calibre. The ‘Giantess,’ 100 yards 
northeast of the ‘ Beehive,’ is on the summit 
of a mound 50 teet high, with a depressed 
crater, measuring 18 by 25 feet, and usually 
filled with dark blue water. This geyser acts 
only at about two weeks’ intervals, each erup- 
tion continuing the greater part of the day, 
beginning with a terrific explosion that blows 
a perfect water-spout’ up 250 feet. This vol- 
ume lasts about twenty minutes, and the sub- 
sequent overflow is smaller. The ‘Giantess’ 
is gradually spending its force, and is believed 
to be approaching extinction. Northwest of 
the ‘ Lion’ is the ‘ Castle,’ a formation closely 
grasa such a structure, the side towards 
the river falling off in a series of steps over 
which the water runs. The tube is elevated 
about ten feet within the ‘ Castle,’ and is four 
feet in diameter, covered inside with excres- 
cences like cauliflowers. Jets of hot steam 
are constantly ejected, but the time of erup- 
tion is uncertain, though every few minutes 
spurts of cold water are thrown up a few feet. 
It sometimes plays once a day or once in two 
days, giving a fine display, a column four feet 
in diameter mounting 150 feet and continu- 
ing forty minutes, then tapering off into in- 
significant spurts. The ‘Saw Mill’ is not far 
away, a small geyser that makes_a noise like 
& carpenter’s saw, from the al ernating jets of 
steam and hot water. This acts in unison 
with the ‘Giant’ geyser, near by, that goes 
off about once a day, and has a funnel-like 
crater, with an orifice in the bottom about 
four feet in diameter, irregular in outline but 
finely inlaid with deposits. The {action of 
this geyser is so powerful that the earth 
around it trembles, and fearful, thumping 
noises are heard beneath the surface. It 
throws a column of 200 feet, with surmount- 
ing steam puffs, continuing a few minutes and 
then repeating the eruption again and again, 
for six or eight times, with diminishing force. 
The ‘ Wash tubs’ are on the river bank, not 
far away, small basins, with holes in the 
bottom, that play such pranks with the soiled 
linen the unsuspecting visitor tries to wash 
in them. The ‘Devil’s Well’ adjoins them, 
a placid pool of hot water, covering about 
fifty square feet, with everything tinged blue, 
and the beautiful construction seen{far down 
through the clear water. This placid basin 
is just at the boiling point, and any disturb- 
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ance usually causes it to boil over. It does 
duty in boiling eggs for hungry tourists. 

“A half-mile northward, alongside the 
river, but on the opposite bank, is the ‘Giant’ 
—the greatest geyser in the world—with a 
broken cone set upon an almost level sur- 
face, the enclosing formation having fallen 
away upon one side, disclosing the beautifully 
tessellated interior. This geyser goes off 
usually about once in four days, giving ample 
notice beforehand by a vent in the side boil- 
ing and bubbling for some time before it 
sends up its enormous column, playing an 
hour and a half. The outburst comes like a 
tornado, and the stream of water more than 
doubles the river current. The column, fully 
eight feet in diameter, rises 250 feet at first, 
and is afterwards maintained at 200 feet, the 
noise being deafening almost, and the clouds 
of steam seeming to cover half the valley. It 
goes up perfectly erect and falls back around 
the orifice, deluging everything with hot 
water. Such a sight is worth a long journey 
to see. The ‘Grotto’ geyser is further to the 
north, au odd formation, its crater being per- 
forated with orifices above a low elongated 
mound, pointing in different directions, and 
when it goes off three or four times in the 
twenty-four hours, the jets are thrown at 
angles giving the column a sort of churning 
motion. The water goes up 40 feet, continu- 
ing about twenty minutes. The ‘ Riverside’ 
geyser is a small but vigorous spouter, just 
at the river’s edge, throwing a 60-foot jet at 
irregular. intervals. The Pan’ is the fur- 
thest north of all the geysers, and has five 
spreading tubes arranged so that they make 
a large fan-like eruption 100 feet high in the 
centre. The display, which continues fifteen 
minutes, is given three or four times a day. 
To the westward and inland from the riverarea 
few more geysers, among them the ‘ Pyramid,’ 
practically extinct, though strangely enough 
a new one, called the ‘Splendid,’ has recently 
broken out of its cone, having begun work 
two years ago. Its jet plays every three 
hours, 200 feet high, and continues ten min- 
utes, but occasionally it goes off in an hour 
and a half. The ‘Punch Bowl’ is an extinct 
geyser, now an elegant blue pool, elevated 
several feet and having a serrated edge. 
There are other smaller geysers, 106 alto- 
ne being in operation, and the average 

aily discharge of all of them and the springs 
into the river is thought to be about ten mil- 
lions of gallons. Butfof all, the visitor soon 
comes to like ‘Old Faithful’ the best, the 
others have to be watched and waited for, 
but this one can be timed almost to the min- 
ute. This collection in the Yellowstone Park, 
which requires such a long, rough and difficult 








journey to see, is the greatest in the world.” # 
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INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 


The fact that three States, Vermont, Michi- | 


gan, and more recently New Hampshire, have 
a laws requiring henceforth, in the pub- 
ic and normal schools, supported by the 
—_ money, instructions given concerning 

ygiene, with special reference to the effects 
of intoxicants and narcotics upon the human 
system, is a most significant and encouraging 
sign of the times. What has been thus aus- 
piciously inaugurated in these States will, 
without doubt, in due time also be followed 
by kindred action in other States. The far- 
reaching consequences for good of the general 
introduction of scientific temperance instruc- 
tion in all our public schools throughout the 
Union we can now scarcely comprehend. 
Great credit is due to Mrs. Hunt and to the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions, 
through whose influence largely these several 
legislatures have been prompted to enact the 
laws referred to. It is, as Mrs. Hunt has de- 
clared, that, “as an enemy to our Republic, 
the liquor saloon is more to be feared than 
thrones, armies, or pontiffs ;” and that every 
boy or girl sent out of our schools as an intel- 
ligent total abstainer “gives us one more 
hope for our free institutions.” May the 
good work be in every way encouraged and 


be abundantly prospered !—Nat. Temp. Advo- 
cate. 





BOXWOOD. 


Among the minor proofs of design in this 
world of ours, and design that seems to have 
direct reference to the needs or capacities of 
man, one of the most striking is the fact that 
certain natural products have limited and 
specified adaptations to certain human arts 
and industries. Nature, which, as we cannot 
help believing, is but another name for Di- 
vine Providence, often supplies several, per- 
haps many, substances which may answer 
some special want of ours; but, in not a few 
instances, we find that, amid the infinite 
diversity of animal, vegetable, and mineral 
productions, there is but one that is precisely 
adapted to the purpose for which we desire 
to use it. Cork, which is obtained from the 
bark of a single tree, is an illustration in 
point—a substance of manifold, diversified, 
and most important uses, for which no perfect 
or even tolerable substitute is known in the 
whole realm of nature. 

It is curious that two familiar processes in the 
fine arts, and we might say in the useful arts as 
well, are thus dependent on unique substances, 
the one mineral and the other vegetable. Lith- 


ography, one of the most important kinds of 


engraving, would be impossible without the 
peculiar close-grained limestone, which has 


a 





| thus far been discovered only in the quarries 
of Solenhofen, in Bavaria; and wood-engrav- 
| ing could not be the art that it is, if a mate- 
rial perfectly adapted to its requirements 
| Were not furnished in the wood of a single 
| tree. It is true that certain stones, more or 
less suitable for lithography, have been 
found in various parts of the earth—in seve- 
ral European countries and in our own Ken- 
tucky, but none of these deposits are equal 
in quality to that of Solenhofen. It is true 
also that certain other woods—the rock 
maple, the pear, the plum, etc.—may be 
used for some of the coarser kinds of wood- 
engraving; but the fact remains that box- 
wood is the one material perfectly adapted 
to the purpose, and indispensable for first- 
class work. Its fine and uniform grain and 
its peculiar texture and hardness rendering 
it easily manageable under the graver, and 
yet capable of enduring the pressure and 
strain to which the delicate lines are sub- 
jected in printing, and also the fact that it 
“takes the ink” better than any other wood, 
combine to give it peculiar and unrivaled 
value for the artist. Before the invention of 
| electrotyping and photo-engraving this unique 
assemblage of qualities was of more impor- 
tance than at present; but even now, as far 
as the engraving is concerned, the best artis- 
tic effects are to be obtained only by cutting 
on the wood. 

The best boxwood is brought from the 
shores of the Black Sea, in Turkey, inferior 
varieties being obtained in Persia, in Spain 
and Portugal, and in the Balearic Isles. It 
is said that in 1815 box-trees to the value of 
£10,000 ($50,000) were cut down at Box 
Hill, in Surrey, England; but the tree is of 
so very slow growth that it is seldom raised 
in that country except for ornament. 

Among some newspaper “cuttings,” we 
find the following, which is worth quoting 
here: 

Several years ago,a vessel was wrecked on 
Cape Cod, and among other portions of her 
cargo that floated ashore were a number of 
heavy hardwood logs, which, after knocking 
about in the surf for some time, until all the 
valuables were secured, were gathered up by 
the people in the vicinity and used for fuel. 

Some person, with a better knowledge of 
woods than his neighbors, conjecturing that 
the logs were certainly designed for a more 
profitable purpose than to cook fishermen’s 
dinners, brought a chip to Boston and showed 
it to Mr. R., whose business was, and still is, 
the preparation of blocks for wood-engravers. 
“Do you mean to say, sir,” said he, “that 
the people are using this wood for fuel?” 

“That’s just what they’re doing of,” was 
the reply. 
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“Is there much more left?” was the next 
eager inquiry. 

“ A few more logs, I should say.” 

Without another word, Mr. R. put on his 
hat and coat, took the first conveyance for 
Cape Cod, and reached it in time to secure a 
valuable prize. They were actually burning 
fuel that was worth $800 a cord. 

It was, indeed, the finest and best quality 
of Turkey boxwood, which to-day would 
readily bring twelve cents a pound. 

We need hardly add that boxwood is used 
for sundry other purposes besides blocks for 
cnet 98 for rules, scales, and similar 
graduated measures, for flutes, fifes, and 
other wind instruments, and for many of the 
smaller products of the turner’s art. For all 
these uses it has special adaptations, but for 
none of them is it so indispensable as it is in 
wood-engraving.— Popular Science News. 





THE GIFTS OF GOD. 


The light that fills thy house at morn 
Thou canst not for thyself retain ; 

But all who with thee here are born 
It bids to share an equal gain. 


The wind that blows thy ship along, 
Her swelling sails caunot confine ; 
Alike to all the gales belong, 
Nor canst thou claim a breath as thine. 


The earth, the green out-spreading earth, 
Why hast thou fenced it off from me? 
Hadst thou than I a nobler birth, 
Who callest thine a gift so free? 


The wave, the blue encircling wave, 
No chains can bind, no fetters hold! 
Its thunders tell of Him who gave 
What none can ever buy for gold. 
JONES VERY. 





UNITY, 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Forgive, O Lord, our severing ways, 
The separate altars that we raise, 
The varying tongues that speak Thy praise ! 


Suffer it now. In time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to Thee; 
Thy church, our broad humanity. 


White}flowers above its wall shall climb, 
Sweet bells of peace shall ring its chime. 
Its days shall all be holy time. 


The hymn long sought shall then be heard, 
The music of the world’s accord 
Confessing Christ, the inward Word! 


That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One faith, one love, one hope, restore 
The seamless garb that Jesus wore! 
Asquam House, Holderness, N. H., 
Seventh month 28th, 1883. 





MIsTAKE, error, is the discipline through 
which we advance.— Channing. 


NATURE'S MOTHER-VOICE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY J. V. B. 


When little child sweet rest of sleep 
Not in his cradle findeth, 
His mother fondly speaks to him 
And, soothing, overcometh 
With the soft night the cry of pain: 
He slumbers when she speaks— 
‘*My darling little child, weep not; 
Be still, be still! 
Sleep on, sleep on!”’ 


The heart is childish now and then, 
And asks of Life, all eager, 
What Life cannot bestow on it. 
Then Reason stands beside it, 
And must the tender mother be 
Who unto passion says— 
‘*Oh, of fulfillment dream thou not; 
Be still, be still! 
Sleep on, sleep on!’’ 


We go upon a thorn-set road, 

Little with roses blooming ; 

But > to heaven the pathway leads, 

Whither divine love calls us, 

Until love streams from radiant skies 

And the tired wanderer hails— 

‘‘Thou hast the end reached—nay, fear not: 
Be still, be still! 
Sleep on, sleep on!”’ 





SUNLIT ROOMS. 


No article of furniture should be put in a 
room that will not stand sunlight, for every 
room in a dwelling should have the windows 
so arranged that some time during the day a 
flood of sunlight will force itself into the 
apartment. The importance of admitting the 
light of the sun freely to all parts of our 
dwelling cannot be too highly estimated. 
Indeed, perfect health is nearly as dependent 
on pure sunlight as it is on pure air. A sun 
bath is of more importance in preserving a 
healthful condition of the body than is gener- 
ally understood. It costs nothing, and that 
is a misfortune, for people are deluded with 
the idea that those things only can be good 
or useful which cost money. But remember 
that pure water, fresh air, and sunlit homes, 
kept free from dampness, will secure you 
from many heavy bills of the doctors, and 
give you health and vigor which no money 
can procure. 

It is a well-established fact that people who 
live much in the sun are usually stronger and 
more healthy than those whose occupations 
deprive them of sunlight. And certainly, 
there is nothing strange in the result, since 
the same law applies with equal force to 
nearly every animate thing in nature. It is 
quite easy to arrange an isolated dwelling so 
that every room in it may be flooded with 
sunlight some time in the day, and it is possi- 
ble that many town houses could be so built 
as to admit more light than they now receive. 
—Builder and Woodworker. 
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NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 
The Restoration of Limbs in the Spider.— 
A tarantula, exhibited by Dr. McCook at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences some time ago, 





and upright, and honest and just; if it is 
making them noble-mi ded, careless of their 
selfish interests, and loving only what is good, 
the truth of it is proved by evidence better 
at a recent’meeting was again exhibited. It than argument; and idle persons may prop- 
had been fed with raw beef during last win- erly be prohibited from raising unprofitable 
ter and with grasshoppers in summer, a diet | questions about it. Where there is life, truth 
it seemed to relish. It had lost during its|i8 present, not as in propositions, but as an 
last moult two legs and a foot, the parts hav- active force ; and that is all which practical 
ing been pulled off in the effort to free itself | men need desire—Froude. 

from the old skin. The animal moulted 
again during the latter part of last month. 
The cast-off skin as exhibited is a perfect 
cast of the large spider—spines, claws, and 
even the most delicate hairs showing, and 
their;corresponding originals appearing bright 
and clean upon the animal. The moulting 
occurred during Dr. McCook’s absence, but 
was just finished when he returned. The 
cast-off skin showed, as might be supposed, 
the dissevered members to be lacking, but on 
looking at the spider itself it was seen that 
new limbs had appeared, perfect in shape, 
but somewhat smaller than those on the 
opposite side of the body. The dissevered 
foot was also restored. The loss of the 
opportunity to see the manner in which the 
legs were restored during moulting was 
greatly regretted, but we have some clue 
from the careful and interesting studies of 
Mr. Blackwall. Several spiders, whose mem- 
bers had been previously amputated, were 
killed and dissected immediately before 
moulting. In one of these the leg, which 
was reproduced, was found to have its tarsal 
and metatarsal joints folded in the unde- 
tached half of the integument of the old 
tibia. Another similar experiment was made 
with an example of tegenaria civilis. The 
reproduced leg was found complete in its 
organization, although an inch in length, 
and was curiously folded in the old integu- 
ment of the part, which measured only one- 
twenty-fourth of an inch in length. Dr. 
McCook’s tarantula had lost both legs close 
up to the body, and in the moult the hard 
skin formed upon the amputated trunks was 
unbroken, showing that the skin had been 
cast before the new legs appeared. We 
therefore risk nothing in inferring that, as in 
the case of Blackwall’s tegenaria, the rudi- 
mentary legs were folded up within the cox 
and appeared at once after the moulting, 
rapidly filling out in a manner somewhat 
analogous to the expansion of the wings of 
insects after emerging from their chrysalis 
skin. 












































THE Hindu ladies of Bombay are having 
a new and strange sensation. A fair widow, 
aged scarcely twenty-five who has attained 
quite a reputation as a learned Sanskrit 
scholar, and who has devoted her life to the 
labor of educating her country-women, has 
been delivering a course of lectures in a hall 
crowded to excess with the Hindu and Parsi 
ladies of Bombay. This lady, called the 
Pandita Romabai (Pandita being the femi- 
nine of Pandit or Pundit,a learned man), 
spoke with perfect fluency and self-possession,. 
and argued the importance of education for 
women, that they might be real companions 
to their husbands, and receive their share of 
the benefits of the age. It has been like an 
electric shock to those who heard her, stirring 
them up to an ambition to gain such culture 
as they saw that the Pandita had. After she 
had finished, the ladies present were asked to 
volunteer to express their own views; and it 
is said that a number did so, with a force and 
propriety that were surprising to themselves 
and to the audience. A native newspaper 
says that “even the most hopeful of women’s 
advocates among us were hardly prepared for 
this singular but most delightful spectacle.” 
This is not a Christian movement; but it is, 
like the whole system of Hindu education 
and the Brahmo Somaj movement in religion, 
only what Christianity and missionary labors 
in India have made possible there.—Indepen- 
dent. 





DeGENERATION of the cardiac muscle is 
often caused by tobacco. So long as the rest 
of his organism remains in good working 
order, the smoker only experiences intermit- - 
tent palpitation; and the grave injury done 
the heart remains unperceived until some 
trifling cause brings into relief the irremedi- 
able disorders produced by the prolonged use 
of tobacco.—Dr. Deschamps, in Galignani. 


ITEMS. 


In the city of Vienna the hackmen light 
their carriages with the electrical illumina- 
tion. 


It is estimated that 120,000 deaths occur 
annually in England because of the defective 
sewerage system in the cities. 








As you do not ask of a tree is it true, but 
is it alive, so, with an established Church or 
system of belief, you look to the work which 
it is doing. If it is teaching men to be brave 
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Work is rapidly progressing on the build- 
i for the new Technical School of Girard 
College, Philadelphia. They will consist of 
boiler, engine and work rooms, the latter 
being already reared to the second story. It 
is expected that the school will be opened in 
the early part of the winter. 


THE post-graduate department of Yale Col- 
lege will take up this year a novel course of 
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Servia, of the Cunard Line, in 7 days 3 hours; 
the Britannic, of the White Star Line, in 7 
days 7 hours and 11 minutes; the Arizona, of 
the Guion Line, in 7 days 8 hours and 34 min- 


utes; the Fulda, of the North German Lloyd 


study, namely, that of railroads and their! 


growth, shipping and international trade, 
stocks, and the effect of speculation on the 
money market. This is in a line with the 
newer and better conceptions of education 
which are now beginning to gain currency. 


PROBABLY the fastest train in America is 
the afternoon express on the Canada Atlantic 
Railway, which ieaves Coteau Station at 5.35, 
and reaches Ottawa, distant 78.4 miles at 7.09, 
having made one stop of three minutes at 
Alexandria. This is almost exactly fifty miles 
an hour. The fastest train in the world is 
probably the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ which 
runs without stopping from London to Bris- 
tol, a distance of 118} miles, in just two hours 
—a rate of 59} miles an hour. 


THERE is a little town in Ohio named Zoar, 
which in these bustling days of progress and 
change is a veritable wonder. A correspond- 
ent who recently visited it says that the inhab- 
itants, who have no desire to amass wealth, 
work for one common end, that is, for the 
good of the community, which owns and con- 
trols the entire village, including thousands of 
acres of the richest land in the Buckeye State. 
The money goes into one common treasury, 
the necessaries of life, including food, provi- 
sions and garments, are furnished by the vil- 
lage officials, consisting of three trustees and 
a committee of five, who are annually elected 
by ballot. The village contains about 300 
inhabitants, which number has been the same 
since 1817, and never increases or decreases to 
any noticeable extent. There are no preach- 
ers, but all the people are devout, worshipping 
after the manner of the Friends. The mar- 
riage vow is held sacred, and the laws are 

Alaska, which 


rarely broken. 
THE Guion Line steamshi 

arrived in New York, from Enema on the 
23d of last month, made the fastest westerly 
trip from Queenstown to Sandy Hook, sur- 
ing the previous fastest record made by 
erself in May by 2 hours and 8 minutes, her 
time being 6 days 21 hours and “40 minutes. 
She sailed from Queenstown on the 15th ult., 
oe after noon, and at noon on Monday had 
ogged 355 miles after passing Fastnet. Her 
24-hour runs after that were 393, 386, 414, 430, 
436 and 310 miles, the latter from Saturday 
noon till 5.26 A.M. on the 28d ult., when she 
anchored off Sandy Hook. The run on Fri- 
day was made at the rate of 18} knots per 
hour, a rate of speed comparable only with 
that of a locomotive and one or two of the 
fastest Sound steamers. The Alaska has also 
made the fastest easterly trip from Sandy 
Hook to Queenstown, covering the distance in 
6 days 18 hours and 37 minutes; the faster 
time easterly being due to the favorable cur- 
rent of the Gulf Stream. Other fast trips 
westerly were made by the Cité 
the Anchor Line, in 7 days and 2 hours; the 


of Rome, of 
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Line from Sounthampton to New York, in 7 
days 21 hours and 5 minutes; the Werra, of 
the same line, in 7 days 23 hours.—New York 
Tribune. 








NOTICES. 


A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Green Street Meeting, will be 
held at Frankford, on First-day, the 7th inst., 
at3 P.M. All are invited. 

It is proposed to commence a First-day 
School, at Fair Hill Meeting-house, to-morrow 
at2P.M. It is desired that Friends will feel 
interest enough to aid in the work. 

The First-day Schools at the other City 
Meetings will be resumed at usual hours. 

A Conference on Temperance, under the 
care of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, Rad- 
at on First-day, Tenth month 14th, at 23 

Also, at Merion, on First-day, the 21st of 
Tenth month, at 2} P. M. 

Train leaves Broad Street Station at 1 P. M. 
and returns to City at 5.41. 

All are invited. 


Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor will 
hold its sessions at Baltimore this year, com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock A. M. on the 26th of 
Tenth month (Sixth-day). 

Meetings at Lombard Street Meeting-house. 

Friends are cordially invited to attend. 

On behalf of Executive Committee. 

W. C. Srarr, Sec. 


Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Plymouth Meeting-house on Seventh- 
day, Tenth mo. 20th, 1883, at 10} o’clock A. M. 

LESTER CoMLy, } Clerk 
ANNA MOooRE, wm 

There will be a public Temperance Meeting, 
held under the auspices of Friends’ Commit- 
tees, at Plumstead Meeting-house, Bucks co., 
on First-day afternoon, the 7th of Tenth mo., 
at 24 o’clock. 

All who are interested in the cause, from 
near and far, will be cordially welcomed at the 
meeting. C. 8. Hotcoms, Clerk. 


The repairs of the Meeting-house at Chester 
being now completed, it will be opened again 
for worship on First-day (7th inst.), at the 
usual hour, 10 A. M. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Tenth mo. 7, Birmingham, Pa., 3 P. M. 
7, Frankford, Phila., 3 P. M. 
21, Catawissa, Pa., 11 A. M. 


Evening Meetings will be resumed at Race 
Street and Green Street Meeting-houses on 
First-day next, at 7} o’clock, and in the after- 
noon at Spruce Street, at 3} o’clock. 


